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LTHOUGH Italian opera seems to be a necessary form 

of amusement for a certain class of society, too great 
importance is attached to it by some persons, for whom the 
of Bach, Beethoven and Wagner have but little 
Both Mapleson and Abbey seek public patronage 


works 
charm. 
from a purely mercenary spirit. Neither of them views music 
from a high point of view, and, consequently, does not seek nor 
care to advance the interests of the art fer se. The majority 
of Italian operas are tuneful productions ; they furnish a cer- 
tain amount of emotional enjoyment, but do not call upon 
the listener to exercise his intellectual faculties. Pleasing 
melodies are the mainstay of such works, and they satisfy 
especially when sung by favorite artists. 
real advancement of the art has 


the great public, 





Musicians know that the 
resulted from very different composers than those who have 
devoted themselves to writing music for the Italian opera 
stage. Popularity has almost always been the cause of 
a composer's lack of earnest work, for everything that is 
popular is more or less shallow in essence. Great thoughts 
are not always grasped by the millions. 


+ 
A: 
gains and losse 
The 


road is not 


this concert and companies are being 


ormed by managers for the coming season, and future 


time opera 


in for a fair share of consideration. 
who already been upon the 


) coming 


experience of those have 


always a safe guide, as might naturally be ex- 


pected, in the formation of traveling troupes ; 


will and financial 
therefrom. 


to manage 


nation of artists be gathered together, 


An artistic success is no doubt 


rs when unaccompanied by loss, 


failure result 
very gratifying 
but otherwise it has no charms for them. 
rt especially the 


In forming and opera companies, 


ire 


com 


those 


former, cz should be taken to engage the services of 


who will do the best work together 
not only does the 


having to | 


Unless there is harmony and good feeling 
manager find himself in hot water all the time, 
lead life of it, as but the best performances | 
are ible, whether member be on the stage, or 


Especially is this true, however, of the evsem- 


a dog’s it were, 


not poss one 
two or three. 
dle playing or singing 

A fact that is becoming more and more patent is the im- 
portance of having a good troupe generally, not one wherein 
a single member is superior while the rest are only average 
performers. The 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
a really great artist, 


star system is becoming “less and less a 
The public, although 
it willingly pays to listen to does not 
care to be bored by inferior performers who appear with 
him or her, as the case may be. As these performers must 
sometimes be on the stage alone, unless they possess sterling 
talent, the greater part of the programme must become in- 


sufferably dull. It is, therefore, prudent for a manager to 


some such experience the worst rather than the best combi- | 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 





but without | 


when before the public. | ‘ 





see that each member of his company can create an indi- 


aa 


vidual interest, when he may be certain that those who 
attend his entertainments will appreciate the treat offered, 
and leave the concert room with a feeling of having enjoyed 


‘ themselves as much as was possible under the circumstances. 


The manager of a concert company should also beware 
of making his programmes too long. A London critic, in 
writing of the superb performances.of the recent Handel 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, complained of the undue 
length of the miscellaneous programme, and remarked very 
truly that “ most concerts are too long by a third, at least.” 

a na 

‘om place an opera on the stage and give the rdles to ac- 

tors and actresses, who generally have no voice to do 
the music justice, has recently come into vogue. But few 
troupes performing comic opera possess more than one or 
two singers able to render the music allotted to their réles 
with effect, the efforts of the remaining members, however 
good may be their acting, causing laughter and pity rather 
than pleasure. It would not be difficult to indicate various 
organizations which have lately given and are now giving 
representations both here and elsewhere, made up in the 


style mentioned. 


ROVINCIAL cities are every year giving more and more 
attention to musical affairs. It shows adecided growth 

in refinement and taste, and argues well for the future of the 
art in this country. Whatever tends to help develop this 
taste should be hailed with delight and the fullest sympathy 
accorded it. To do the most good every effort should ap- 
peal to the understanding of ordinarily intelligent persons 
who may have no technical knowledge of music, but who 
In this way only can the masses 
and not 


admire and reverence it. 
be elevated to a true appreciation of the “ tone-art,” 
by learned dissertations upon it. 





Personals. 
IN EXCELLENT REPUTE.—Fides-Devriés, who was, 
some time ago, a member of the Paris Grand Opera House Com- 
pany, has been engaged to sing in a series of representations at the 


new Théatre- Italian. 
high order. 

IN THE FRONT RANK.—Mme. Stepanoff has made a 
great impression at a Richter concert in London. She has a re- 
markably fine technique, her touch being at once powerful and 
sympathetic ; while her interpretation of the most difficult pas- 
sages shows powers of execution far beyond the ordinary run of 
pianists. 


Her reputation as an operatic artiste is of a 


SHE WROTE AN OPERA.—Mme. Augusta Holmes has fin- 
ished an opera, entitled ‘‘La Montague Noire,” and has pur- 
poss », to be in the fashion, written both the music and the li- 
bretto. As acomposer, she has gained a fair reputation ; and 
by this last work has brought her name into greater prominence 
than ever. 

AN ABLE STUDENT Nohl, the 
well known and able musical writer, has won the prize offered 
by the Concordia Society of Prague for the best essay on the mu- 
sic of Richard Wagner and its national character. Ten manu- 
scripts were sent in, Herr Nohl is favorably known by his wri- 
tings on Beethoven and Mozart, as well as on Wagner. 


OF WAGNER.—Louis 


Hollander 
Harold in 


SUCCESS AT A RICHTER CONCERT—Herr 
played the viola cd/igato in Berlioz’s symphony, ** 
Italy,” at a Richter concert. He is said to have proved himself 
an ‘artist of the first rank, both in execution and conception. 
He was received very cordially. 

A CONSCIENTIOUS ARTISTE.—Isidora Martinez has been 
engaged for the festival in September, at Worcester, Mass. She 
will sing the part of Afarguerite in Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Damnation de 
Faust,” and Gounod’s “‘ St. Cecilia’s Mass,” and several solos, 
She is a conscientious artiste, and one that never fails to prove use- 
ful to those who engage her. 


DESERVED COMPLIMENYT.— That Frederic Grant 
our esteemed Chicago contributor, is a fine musician and 


A 
Gleason, 
writer was long known to us, as it is toa good many of his con- 
Sréres, but that he is such a superb-looking specimen of humanity 


cently received his photograph, which now is one of the chief or- 


naments of our office. 


OUTWARD BOUND.—Ernst Perabo, the Boston pianist 


| and teacher, sailed from New York recently, on the steamer Elbe 


He visits Europe for a double object—to secure needed rest, and 
with the purpose of placing one of his pupils under Xaver 
Scharwenka in the latter’s Conservatory in Berlin. Mr. Perabo 
will return to Boston about the end of September. 


A Boston TEACHER IN MILAN.—Vincenzo Cirillo, well 


known in Boston, is now in Milan. He has had some suc- 
cess as a teacher of singing, and has written an opera entitled 
** Maria di Cipro.” 


College. 


He was once a pupil of the Naples Musical 


TAMAGNO HONORED.—Signor Tamagno, the tenor, seems 
to be in luck, if the bestowal of honorary orders is considered. 
The King of Portugal recently bestowed upon him the order of 
‘** Cristo,’’ and now he has also been presented with the order of 
the Crown of Italy. 


as his picture represents him to be, we did not know, until we re- | 


| loses its musical qualities. 





-_oo lc SOS 
EMENYI has evidently been: in. Milwaukee, 
The casual reader would infer as much from seanning a 
recent issue of the Sentinel of that enterprising place-in which 
a glowing and entirely unbridled interview took place-with.a very 
receptive reporter, 

We are told that ‘‘the faint sob of a violin came stealing down 
the still corridor of the Plankington House,” and that the ‘* sweet 
note” escaped from the room of the Hungarian violinist who was 
found by the scribe ‘‘ petting the instrument.” 

Remenyi is then pictured as entertaining the man of letters, first 
with a dinner and then with remarkable statements on matters 
musical and scientific, that would make a gutta percha monkey laugh. 

He runs with phenomenal ease from one topic to another, and 
discusses with airy grace the merits of his thirty violins, and es- 
pecially of the one instrument that is on exhibition and was made 
by a pupil of Stradivarius. 

‘**It is absolutely perfect,” exclaims the artist, ‘‘in workman- 
ship, beauty and tone. JI.isten! You shall hear it speak.” Re- 
menyi caught up his matchless violin, and there was a wail 
of sorrow like the cry of a child. 

At the table the artist gets away with a generous menu, in 
which a double plate of maccaroni and oxtail soup, with a big 
dash of Worcestershire sauce, play conspicuous parts. 

Remenyi tells the reporter how he likes to use the pencil occa- 
sionally himself, but finds that when he does ‘‘ write the most spir- 
ited,” he is ‘‘saddest within,” and to excuse this extraordinary 
characteristic, Remenyi coyly says he thinks it is so among all 
men, and compares himself to Grimaldi, the clown, to clench the 
illustration. 

Remenyi unbosoms to the reporter that his marvelous violin is 
so susceptible to the touch, that he could tell when a stranger had 
held it, for it showed on the surface and affected the tone and he 
says, ‘‘Germunda,” of New York, (who is evidently our old 
friend Gemiinder,) is one of the three makers in this country 
who can produce any instrument as good. 

As Remenyi rambles all over conversational creation he does not 
fail to run in a compliment to Dame Nature. 

He is not annoyed, when he plays, by noises that are made by 
natural causes, and tells about a concert in which Niagara Falls 
played the bass and Remenyi first violin. 

That must have been a show worth the price of admission. 

Like unto it was another concert in Colorado, where, says 
Remenyi, ‘‘ the surge of a river's torrent helped me wonderfully.” 

Remenyi’s violin must have grown greatly in volume of tone 
since he left New York, until it can now enter the lists with a 
steam calliope and drown the notes of an elevated train. 

The beautiful unconsciousness of the interview, its violet-like 
modesty and retiring grace are too elusive to be reproduced here, 
but the reader need not be surprised at its conclusion, which is a 
tribute to Edison and Bob Ingersoll, and the startling assertion is 
made that to the former invention is nature. 

Altogether, the interview is readable enough, and about as good 
a puff as Remenyi could ask to see in any paper, even if he had 
written it himself. 

As all the Milwaukeeans probably believed every word of it, and 
religiously went to hear Remenyi play, Zhe Raconteur fails to see 
how anybody is hurt by the publication, not even Niagara Falls 
and the Colorado torrent. 








M. Charles Lévéque, professor at the College of France, 
has written a work relative to the psychology of musical instru- 
This is a new subject, and M. Lévéque has treated it in 
Is instrumental music expressive, and, 


ments. 
a highly original manner. 
if so, in what limits? M. Lévéque says that it can render three 
states of the soul—sadness, joy, and between these two extremes 
the simple movement of life. Between each of these ex- 
tremes and the average state there is an infinity of degrees, which 
are, musically, shades ; but of these degrees and shades instru- 
mental music expresses only the genus, never the species, and 
still less the individual. An air may be sad, but without words 
we should not know whether it were the sadness of a lover, a hus- 
in the limits of the 
The degrees of each 


band, a father or a brother. Nevertheless, 
genus instrumental music has a vast field. 

one of the three states form a_prodigiously extended scale, upon 
which, by means of accents, shades, and diversity of movements 
and systems, we can vary the expression a thousand times. What 
have done then? We shall treat the instrument as 
and, consequently, acknowledged implicitly, 
The 


law. 


shall we 

the human voice, 

the instrument is 
symphonies of 


that 

grand 
Between melody sung by the voice and the great symphonic mel- 
ody there is a difference of proportion and degree, but not of sub- 
stance. In this system of psychological and vocal explanation 
what becomes of music in its relation to nature? In the first 
place, in nature, says M. Lévéque, there are only noises. Thus, 


the nearer music comes to nature, the more it becomes noise and 
Animal cries are not music : the song 
of the birds, even, is not, for it is subject to none of the laws 
which constitute music. In fine, no instrument could exactly 
imitate the cry of an animal, the song of a bird, or the noise of 
the elements. If we observe carefully, we shall recognize that 
what we call picturesque music interests us only when it is to a 
certain point a voice or an ensemble of voices, recalling to us in 
some degree, without exact imitation, one or several sounds of 
nature. Berlioz has written a very original page on the sadness of 
the winter wind. All the analysis that it contains shows in the 
winter wind a voice that we hear moan, lament, wail, howl— 
speak, even. ‘‘ Speak” is, perhaps, too much ; but the rest is 
exact, and shows some effects at least analogous to those of a 
voice or of several voices. —Boston Courier, 


a singing voice without words. 


the masters do not escape this 





Frederic Chopin. 





Essay By Louis EHLERT. 


[Translated for the Musical Courier by D. H.] 

HOPIN was, as we all know, a Pole. His musical 
education was conducted by Elsner, at that time director of 

the Warsaw Conservatory, a pianoforte teacher but little known 
in outside circles, the only mentor he ever had. It is quite touch- 
ing to read in Karakowski’s biography* that he entertained serious 
intentions of studying under Kalkbrenner in Paris. He had then 
already written his two concertos, the first volume of his mazurkas 
and nocturnes, his ‘‘ Don Juan” variations and several other com- 
positions, besides having appeared as a pianist of the first rank in 
Warsaw, Vienna and Munich. Kalkbrenner, evidently not sus- 


pecting with whom he had to deal, demanded a three-years’ course | 


of study, which Chopin naturally considered too exacting. 
us, who are acquainted with the unspeakably insipid composi- 
tions of this man, it must appear rather comical that a pianoforte 
genius like Chopin should ever have imagined he might derive any 


To | 


benefit, if only on the point of fingering, from Kalkbrenner. | 


During the Polish revolution, in 1830, Chopin departed from his 
native land. Paris became his new home, the Paris of Louis 
Philippe. He could not well have chosen either time or place 
more favorably adapted to the development of his peculiar genius. 
For, in spite Of its many drawbacks, the July monarchy proved 
one of the healthiest and happiest periods enjoyed by France. Its 


society, animated by a diversity of intellectual interests, and pos- | 


sessing great ease and freedom of manners, combined with the 


grace of French worldliness, produced an atmosphere in which the | 


luxurious artistic sentiment, so deeply rooted in Chopin's nature, 
blossomed out unhindered and unchecked. 
constitutions which may produce immortal works by the light of 
We might imagine the Heroic Symphony conceived 
Its thoughts warm 


an oil-lamp. 
in an attic, amid the most severe privations. 
and nourish themselves. But an art so exquisite as Chopin's can 
scarcely be fancied unaccompanied by comfort. The F sharp 
major Nocturne seems inseparable from champagne and truffles. 
It is a sort of dessert art, a splendid luxury, to be dispensed with, 
perhaps, but depreciated by none, who value the more dainty 
features of artistic enjoyments. 
to ourselves a Sybarite of modern times in Chopin. 
never wealthy. Lessons, concerts, fees were called into requisi- 
tion to cover his moderate expenses, and in those days art was not 


There are mighty | 


Not must we, therefore, picture | 
He was | 


so lavishly rewarded as it is to-day in spite of a depreciated value | 


of money. When Chopin, already fatally ill, desired to return 
from London to Paris, he begged his friend, who procured him a 
home, to have it sweet with the scent of violets. He was always 
surrounded by flowers, especially violets. 

It is a difficult task for us, and perhaps most difficult for a 
German, to analyze the Polish national traits. A nation, whose 
history is apparently exhausted, must possess, even in its separate 
aspects, something dilapidated, evanescent and hard to grasp. Its 
absence of hope and loss of possessions either give it a vein of 
fanatical rage or of unfathomable sadness—a sadness whose 
charm does not increase with its just pretensions. An oppressed 
race can but choose between these two phases. In Chopin's art 
as in his personality—I speak of the latter only in so far as it may 
be judged by his works and the commentaries, for I was not per- 
sonally acquainted with him—both were united, but delightfully 
modified by two of the national characteristics, the chivalrous 
This triad—sadness, chivalry and grace—are the 
His cheerfulness is but a hastily 


and elegant. 
true base of his musical nature. 
laid-off mourning, as some mourner might be supposed to take 
part in conversation from an impulse of politeness. But that real 
cheerfulness, springing from genuine content, which we fre- 
quently meet with in the two most serious of our tone poets, Bach 
and Beethoven, that ‘* wrathful joy which at times distinguishes 
both Bach and Luther,” as Spitta calls it, he never exhibited. 
His love, too, seems more like the gallantry of the troubadour, 
who strives to utilize to the fullest extent the artistic importance 
of his feeling—more like the ‘‘ perte de consummation,” as French 
hosts wittily term and reckon a meal not indulged in, than like 
that enduring force which controls the whole being, that desire 
which impels toward a union with the beloved. When I assume 
that his manner of loving makes this impression artistically, I am 
far from asserting that Chopin's life was without its serious pas- 
sions, for it is a different thing to be or to appear a particular 
thing. 

In his work on Chopin, Franz Liszt* tells us of a romantic 
youthful attachment, one which it is easy to imagine in a nature 
like his, which seemed to regard life more in the light of a poetic 
picture than in that of a political reality. It was the singer, Con- 
stantia Gladkowska, whom he loved. She, however, married soon 
after his departure from Warsaw, in 1832. Youthful romantic 
attachments often pass away and leave no trace, most frequently 
to the advantage of those most concerned. If Constantia, as it is 
said of her, sat for the Adagio of the F minor concerto, she ful- 
filled her artistic mission, and there is no reason to regret that 
this poetic monologue was not followed bya lifelong duet. Chopin 
was also for a short time betrothed to Miss Marie Wodzynska. 
According to Karasowski, however, the maiden broke her engage- 
ment to become the wife of a count. Chopin's passion for George 
Sand, with whom he spent a winter on the island of Majorca, thus 
bears, as it immediately succeeded this event, the character of a 
dépit amoureux. 

His relations with this remarkable woman ended, as did others 





* Frederic Chopin. His life, his works and letters. By Moritz Karakowski. 
Two vols. Dresden: F. Ries, 1877. 


| which she had, in a rupture. 
| marked that this rupture cost him his life. 
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Chopin himself is said to have re- 
Perhaps the germ of 
death, which he had long carried within him, tended to magnify 
the tragic importance of his sorrow. It is easy to comprehend 
that an uncommon woman like Sand might arouse a deep passion 
in the susceptible and impressible soul of Chopin, especially as it 
must have flattered his vanity to have been sought out and dis- 
tinguished by the much-renowned authoress she then was. Sand 
must also have been beautiful in those days, as a portrait of her 
in later years would seem to show. Still, it would have appeared 
a more healthy reaction had Chopin’s disappointment in the case 
of a woman whose life had been so prolific in love experiences as 
Sand’s beer. followed by indifference, for the frequent change in 
a woman’s love affairs should naturally inspire a normal man 
with a feeling of horror. 


Whereabouts of Foreign Artists. 


Teresina Singer, Palermo. 
Marcella Sembrich, Dresden. 
Filomena Savio, Milan. 
Emma Dotti, Milan. 

Emmy Fursch-Madi, London. 
Gertrude Griswold, Paris. 
Ida de Sass, Marseilles. 
Guiseppe Frapoli, London. 
Guiliano Gayarre, Yrun (Navare). 
Pasquale Lazzarini, Buenos Ayres 
Angelo Masini, Florence. 

Ladislas Mierzwinski, London. 
Henry Prevost, Milan. 

Richard Petrovich, Buenos Ayres. 
Victor Maurel, Paris. 

Henry Storti, Milan. 

Napoleon Verger, Rome. 

G. B. Antonucci, Bologne. 

Armand Castelmary, Paris. 

Etelka Gerster, Bologne. 

Maria Leslino, Geneva. 

Caterina Marco, Milan. 

Eva Cummings, Acqui. 

Emma Nevada, Paris. 

Eugenie Pappenheim, Milan. 

Ida Lumley, Cartagena. 
Wilhelmina Tremelli, London. 
Antonio Aramburo, Santiago (Chili). 
Augusto Castelli, Australia. 
Pietro Baccei, Milan. 

Italo Campanini, Parma. 
Francesco Runcio, London. 
Roberto Stagno, Naples. 
Francesco Tamagno, Milan. 
Enrico Tamberlick, Cartagena. 
Sante Athos, Buenos Ayres. 
Ezio Ciampi-Cellaj, London. 
Giuseppe del Puente, London. 
Egisto Galassi, Milan. 

Franco Novara, Trieste. 


Max Treumann. 
Ene issue contains the interesting likeness of our 
known baritone, Max Treumann, who was born at Prunn, in 


From his earliest youth he showed great talent and 
His first musical instruction he received from 


Bavaria. 
love for music. 
Professor Dietrich, instructor of the prince of ‘‘ Turn and Taxis” 
at Ratisbona, where he studied at college and graduated in 1870; 
then he went to Munich and continued his studies there at the 
University as doctor of medicine. In compliance with the wishes 
of his parents, who thought engineering more profitable, he 
changed his mind and went to the Polytechnic School in the same 
city ; but his great love for music, especially for singing, drew 
him more to the Royal Opera House, and to concerts in general, 
than to the lecture-rooms. Being dissatisfied with his calling in 
life, he tried various professions, and so we find him, after four 
years, assistant at the post-office during the season in Kissingen. 
Following his irresistible longing for music, and in possession 
of a good baritone voice, he took part in concerts, performed 
by celebrated artists in the concert-hall of the ‘‘ Kurhaus,” by 
whom he was urged and encouraged to cultivate his voice. Con- 
sequently, he finally made up his mind and followed the impulse 
and inclination of his whole life, and went to the conservatory of 
music at Munich, where he was received as pupil without previous 
trial. There he studied singing with all his heart and soul with 
Professor Adolf Schimon, the husband of the well-known concert 
singer, Schimon-Regan. Under his instruction he improved so 
rapidly that already, in the second year, he was able to take parts 
in the following operas: ‘* Magic Flute,” ‘‘ Hans Heiling,” 
** Trovatore,” ‘‘ Faust,” beside singing in oratorios and concerts. 

The critics were always very favorable, and prophesied him a 
brilliant and prosperous future. After finishing his studies and 
leaving the conservatory, he gained the prize of honor of the 
‘Dr. Koénigswarter Stiftung,” consisting of 600 marks and a 
diploma drawn and artistically ornamented by Professor Seitz, at 
the Academy of Arts, as the best dramatic singer. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas, who heard him sing during his stay at 
Munich, in July, 1880, induced him to come to New York, and 
we are glad to be able to give him the assurance that his coming 
has proved an acquisition, because his beautiful baritone voice, 


| his fine style of singing, his perfect and clear enunciation, entitle 


him to rank with the best artists in this country. 
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San Francisco Correspondence. 
San Francisco, July ro. 

MID the many absurd comments published in some 
A of our leading papers concerning the festival, none seemed 
more so than those which half-heartedly praised the event guasi 
praise. With grave consideration acknowledging the orchestra’s 
great perfection, but deploring its inadequacy to revel in the 
realms of expression ; in short, eulogizing its mechanical expert- 
ness and refined shading, while regretting the want of soul so 
often characteristic of elaborately finished performances, this 
sort of criticism of artistic work establishes the fact that San 
Francisco is not yet emancipated from provincial thraldom. A 
false taste for the loud and uncultivated still controls the general 
mind, and asserts itself in a manner discouraging to all true lovers 
of art, while it must often embitter the artist, and, if he is not 
strong enough, lead to his deterioration. 

To return tothe festival. That it was exceedingly profitable to 
the originators there can be no doubt ; that Miss Thursby disap- 
pointed many is also sadly true; whether from cold or the great 
size of the hall, her voice failed to make the usual impression 
which was once a joy ineffaceable. A tremolo in forte passages, 
revealing either its weakness or deteriorating method, made us 
ponder upon a possible cause to account for the marring of so 
much original freshness and strength. 

The public feeling against the managers of the festival is very 
strong and earnest. The expected and natural concession to the 
rigorous rule of no encores being refused on the occasion of the 
last performance, when Miss Thursby was repeatedly recalled ; 
her evident desire to gratify the demand of the vast audience, 
made resistance to its wish a sin against generous courtesy as well 
as diplomatic tact. Consequently, Thomas, deaf to repeated en- 
treaties, commenced, after Miss Thursby’s solo, the ‘* Midsura- 
overture, in spite of the continued ap- 


mer-Night’s Dream’ 
plause. The whole audience, by this time, was wrought up to 
a pitch of excitement, which left, when it subsided, a sullen feeling 
of dissatisfaction, not to be afterward roused, that finally ex- 
pressed itself in silence during the ensuing numbers of the pro- 
gramme, 

In a New York paper, devoted to dramatic and musical inter- 
ests, that is read here, the following announcement concerning 
the festival met the astonished eyes of the San Franciscans 
in its news columns, namely: ‘‘‘ The Redemption’ is also to be 
performed, with the assistance of a chorus of 500 boys!” 

3ELMONT. 


Denver Correspondence. 
Denver, June 25. 
HE Thomas Orchestra finished its series of 
concerts, and, despite the warm weather, succeeded in at- 
tracting an audience toa closed hall. It 
that a city, the history of which, as a metropolis, is included ina 


nas 
leads one to wonder 


few years should be so far advanced in musical culture as to show 
a deep interest in the highest class of music, such as was present- 
ed in these concerts. 

To those who in their minds connect Denver with the crude 
civilization (or want of civilization) of a comparatively new min- 
ing country, it will be a revelation to know that an intelligent 
audience here will listen attentively and with absorbing interest 
to a programme entirely devoted to Beethoven or to one devoted 
to Wagner, composed principally of his later works. 

We hope that Thomas’s coming was only the opening of the 
way, to be followed by the best musical organizations in the coun- 
try, and that, like him, they will look to the true object of music 
and will not prostitute their programmes to a false estimate of the 
public taste. 

The public appreciation of Thomas's work in cultivating, first, 
the musical taste of New York as he has done in the last fifteen 
years, and then extending his field over the whole country, points 
unmistakably to the strictly conscientious course asthe most satis- 
factory to the true musician and which will meet with the com- 
mendation of the public. 

The Thomas management gave us its full programme for the 
week before opening, and did not make a change in any one num- 
ber. They came prepared to carry out these programmes faith- 
fully. Thomas’s rendering of the unfinished B minor Symphony 
of Schubert, the Manfred 
music of Schumann, and the whole of his Wagner programme 
called forth the greatest admiration, and the superior training of 
his orchestra was apparent without any necessity of wild gesticu- 
Although comparisons are odious, still an audience is 
Thomas's manner and 


the Feramors music of Rubinstein, 


lation. 
compelled to see the difference between 
that of the conductor who but a short time ago became so excited 
that he actually threw his baton into the auditorium, from which it 
was returned through the kindness of a sympathizing hearer, he 
handing it to the leading first viclinist, who was compelled to stop 
playing to hand it to the conductor. 

The enterprise of Thomas in bringing us such talent as Emma 
Thursby and Franz Remmertz cannot be too highly estimated, 
when we remember with what indifferent vocal material we were 
compelled to content ourselves in other organizations which have 
lately appeared here. Thomas made that part a feature of his 
programme, while others merely filled out their programme with 
it as a sort of interlude. 

Mrs. Belle Cole, of course, was warmly received here, she having 
commenced her musical career among us, and her extended range 
and distinct enunciation always evoked applause, allowing us pos- 
sibly to forget that she utterly fails to combine the registers, 

Mme. Rivé-King did not create a great sensation, as a general 





= 








want of “an, seemed to favorably impress the audience. 

It was the Wagner programme that thoroughly aroused the 
audience, and each number was received in a way that must have 
amply repaid Thomas for his trouble in presenting it with four 
vocalists as nearly perfect as possible without a full stage repre- 
sentation. 

It remains to be said that Thomas has left a lasting impression 
here, that he was heartily appreciated, and was in every way suc- 
cessful. RENGAW. 


Milwaukee Correspondence. 
MILWAUKEE, June 30. 
HE two weeks just closed have been notable ones 
in musical circles here, especially considering the lateness 
At Schlitz Park the Hess English Opera Com- 
‘* Tolanthe,” ‘* Fra Dia- 


4 


of the 
pany played a return engagement, giving 
vola,” ‘‘ Chimes of Normandy” and ‘* Mascot” most acceptably. 

Tuesday evening last the 297th concert of the Milwaukee 
Musical Society was given at the Summer Theatre at Schlitz Park, 


season. 


” 46 


Carl Formes rendered the solo, ‘‘ Non 
Schubert's 


and was a grand success. 
piu from the 
** Wanderer, War Song,” from ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” and ‘‘ On 


* Mme. Helene Hastreiter met with an enthusiastic 


Andrai,” ‘Marriage of Figaro;” 


the Rhine.’ 
reception, which was well deserved, rendering ‘‘O, Don Fatale,” 
from Verdi's ‘‘Don Carlos” (this being the opera in which as 
Elizabeth she made her début in Trieste, in 1876); Reichardt’s 
** Love’s Request,” ‘‘Is that Croquet,” and Bevinani’s *‘La 
Fioraja,” the last being the gem of the evening. Hastreiter is a 
Wisconsin artiste, though her time has been evenly divided be- 
tween this country and Italy since her début. Miss Amy Fay, of 
Chicago (author of *‘ Music Study in Germany ’’) played Chopin’s 
‘* Ballade” in A flat major, and Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise 
No. 14.”" Her touch and technique are excellent. Miss Minnie 
Claussenius (daughter of the Austrian Consul at Chicago) made 
her début, and sang Wichede’s ‘‘ Herzensfriihling,” Marriot’s 
**Thy Face,” and Gumbert’s ‘‘ Das Erste Lied,” and the male 
choruses of the society were excellent, including C. L. Fischer's 
** Studenten Nachtgesang ;"" A. Dietrich’s ‘‘ Lustiger Wind, loser 
Gesell,” and R. Pfeil’s ‘‘ Beim Liebchen zu Haus,” the latter be- 
ing exquisitely rendered and repeated, while the orchestral portion 
of the concert was under the control of Director Ch. Bach, and 
hence well done, as a matter of course. 

Remenyi and company appeared at the Park Thursday and Fri- 
day evenings last, but a notice of these concerts must be reserved 
for my next letter. SPEX. 


Baltimore Correspondence. 
BALTIMORE, July 8 
WAS obliged involuntarily to undergo some tortures 
My wife commanded me to ac- 


I 


company her to the Academy of Music on several evenings, and 


during the past few days 


of course I had to obey. Had it not been a command, I would 


have gone nevertheless, as my gallant nature would not permit me 
to refuse. 

I am glad to say that I will not be obliged to suffer from such 
an invitation again. We will not sit in a crowded theatre with 


the thermometer at go’, in the electric light, and listen to a very 
at comic opera performance, with only two or 


No, not this summer. 


mediocre attempt 
three good artists 

The most surprising feature is that there are so many persons 
here who patronize these so-called summer operas llowever, it 
only costs twenty-five cents, hence the number of music-loving 
people. 

I ought not say music-loving people, as these performances do 
I'wo or three artists cannot 


not deserve the name ‘* musical.” 


give an opera. ‘There must be a good chorus, and certainly a good 
orchestra 

Besides these essentials, it is necessary to have a competent 
opera director, even if the score is as simple as ‘‘ Pinafore,” not 
to speak of other works, such as ‘* Fatinitza,” ** La Perichole,” &c, 

Our city, with its Conservatory of Music, (?) is not at all pro- 
gressive, or else such distorted represertations would not receive 
recognition. ‘Think of an orchestra of about ten musicians, aided 


by an upright piano. Is not this a downright farce? I have not 
the pleasure of an acquaintance with the manager of the Academy 
of Music, He 


dently knows nothing whatever about music and the fine arts. 


a very good business man, but he evi- 


> be 
may be g 


As above stated, I shall not suffer again thissummer. I prefer 
a moonlight on the bay. 

The concerts at the Schiitzen Park by the Philharmonic orches- 
tra were very enjoyable and satisfactory, the best musicians in the 
city giving their assistance. It is to be regretted that not more 
concerts could be given, 

Professor Winter, the director, deserves credit for his activity 
during the summer 

I am informed that Prof. Asger Hamerik has arrived in his na- 
He to this 


country, although I fail to see where he could utilize his peculiar 


tive city, Copenhagen, Denmark. may not return 
talents in Europe. 

The Liederkranz has moved into its new quarters on Lexington 
street. The best hopes and wishes are entertained for the future 
success of the society. As there are a good many wealthy mem- 
bers in the society, the pittance of $9,000 that the building cost 
will soon be liquidated. 

Mr. Richard Ortmann, musical critic of the German Correspon- 
dent, has just been joined in holy wedlock to Miss Lizzie Kriiger, 
one of the most accomplished local soprano singers. I do not 
think I am overestimating her abilities when I say she is the best 


one here, HANS SLICK. 





Chicago Correspondence. | 
Cuicaco, July 13. | 
HEODORE THOMAS began his Summer Night 
Concerts, at the Exposition Building, last Monday evening. 
An audience numbering over 3,000 people was in attendance and 
gave Mr. Thomas an enthusiastic reception. The orchestra is | 
even better than any he has hitherto had here, and in precision, 
phrasing, delicacy or power leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
The season will last five weeks and promises to be the most suc- 
cessful ever given here, 
management of Milward Adams, to whom the success of the 
preceding seasons has been so largely due. Miss Lydia Harris 
gave apiano recital on Wednesday evening, at Weber Music Hall. 
Miss Clara E. 
Thursday evening. 
W. S. B. Matthews. The lady has a pleasant sympathetic voice, 
a fair degree of cultivation and sings with intelligence. 

Miss May Phoenix, who has been for several years a pupil of 
Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy, has just returned from Oberlin, Ohio, 
where she was engaged to sing the contralto solos of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Elijah.” She made a very pronounced success. Mrs. 
Julia Rivé-King and her husband Mr. Frank King, are stopping 
at the Sherman House. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 


The entertainments are under the able 


Lockport Correspondence. 

Lockport, N. Y., July 1. 
Peer YRT people who are musically inclined 
need no longer complain of a lack of band masic. Two 
gentlemen, lately with Brigg’s Boston Minstrels (Messrs.-Glasford 
and Mountford), have organized a band in this city and named it 
the ‘‘ Lock City Cornet Band.” 

concert every week. 
An organ recital was given at the First M. E. Church on Thurs- 
day, June 28, and proved a success. 


organ was quite artistic, and the inaction of the solos and duets gave | 


prominence to the fact that ‘‘ practice makes perfect.” This en- 
tertainment introduced to the public Miss Florence Cook, a com- 
paratively new singer. 
and sweetness, and sings the high and low notes with perfect 
clearness. The singing of the gentlemen was also good. 

The annual commencement exercises of St. Joseph’s Academy 
occurred Wednesday, June 27, and were largely attended. They 
consisted of vocal and instrumental music, and the manner in 
which the young girls conducted themselves speaks well of the 
institution. The feature of the programme was a chorus of five 
pianos and two organs. 

The music at the commencement exercise of the Senior Depart- 
ment of the Union School 
audience ever seen in the Opera House. Boccaccio. 


Nyack Choral Society. 
HE last public appearance of the season of this 


society—a miscellaneous concert, complimentary to their 
J 


conductor, G. D. Wilson—was given at Nyack-on-Hudson on the | 
evening of June 21, assisted by Mme. Clementine Lasar and Miss | 


Alice Whitacre, sopranos ; Miss Agnes Lasar, contralto; Messrs. 
Fred. Jameson and H. S. 
basso, and John H. Brewer, accompanist. 

The society which has an active membership of about eighty, 
season Haydn’s 
Mendelssohn’s 42d Psalm, and parts 


gave during the past Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” 
‘*Creation” and ‘‘ Spring. 
of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel.” 


for the season of 1883-4 are Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah” and ‘* Hymn | 


” 


The works in preparation 
of Praise; Handel’s ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum ;” Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” and others not yet announced. 


An Iltalian Pasha. 
Constantinople, the conductor of the private 
band of the Sultan, Abdul Hamid, is Calisto Guatelli, who 


When eighteen 
fine 


N 


left his native city, Parma, some forty years ago. 
years old, he left the music school of Carmine, and was a 


He went east, and soon distinguished him- 
He was successively 


contrabass player. 
self, and was therefor created a 
decorated with the Order of the Commandery of Megidjeé, that of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia, that of Francis Joseph of Austria, and Grand 


Pasha, 


Officer of the Osmani¢, &c. He was overwhelmed with honors | 
and favors by the deceased Sultan, Abdul-Aziz, and was continued 
in his position by that Sultan’s successors. He bears the name of 
Usta-Pasha (Ustad, in the Turkish language, meaning Master), 
and his orchestra is composed of 150 performers, all Turks. This 
Parma Pasha has written a ‘*‘ March,” dedicated to Kiag Hum.- | 
bert, and an ‘‘ Osmanian March” that has become very popular 
in Turkey and elsewhere. 
A Novel Invention. 

CERTAIN Doctor Guidrah, of Victoria, Aus- 

tralia, by means of an apparatus of his own invention, has 
applied electricity in the transmission to long distances of lumi- 
nous rays. The experiments made at Melbourne succeeded splen- 
didly. Forty persons in a dark room saw reflected up6n a large 
metallic disk the race course of Flegmington, with the thousands | 
of persons who were there. This marvelous discovery will en- 
able those who cannot go to the tlieatre to see the stage and what 
passes upon it. While the telephone enables us to hear the sound | 
of voices, the music and words, Doctor Guidrah’s apparatus will 
enable us to see the inside of the theatre, the stage, the artists 


and the audience. 


Munger gave a musical soiree at Weber Hall | 
She was assisted by Miss Harris and Mr. | 


This band will give an open air | 


The playing upon the new | 


She possesses a voice of unusual force | 


was fine, and enjoyed by the largest | 


Hilliard, tenors ; Macgrane Coxe, | 
| can always be gauged if he is allowed to conduct the services for 


Appreciative Notices. 
HE New Vorker Belletristisches Journal, one of 
the oldest, most trustworthy and best edited papers in this 


country, says in its issue of last Wednesday: ‘‘ Among the 


| musical journals of this country the MusIcAL Courier, especially 


since its new management by its present owners, Messrs. Blumen- 
berg & Floersheim, holds an honorable position. They took hold 


| of it six months ago and the volume just finished bears proof that 
| they knew how to raise its standard and how to improve it. 


The 
Fourth of July number just published, the first number of the 


| Seventh volume (36 pages, folio size), may serve as a prospectus 


| for the future activity of the paper. For the saison morte it is 

decidedly a capital number. The title-page has a well execu- 
ted picture of E. M. Bowman, the president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. In its reports about the musical 
| doings both in the old and new world the MusicaL Courter is 
just as newsy as it is trustworthy in its articles and reviews, and its 
| criticisms are just, versatile and truly advancing the musical art in 
| our midst.” 

The New York District Court Record compliments us as fol 
lows : 

‘* We have the highest respect for genius—it creates originality 
and progressiveness in all the arts and sciences, and always com- 
mands respect of the cultured mind. In our exchanges we receive 
a journal designated THE MusICAL CouRIER, containing 36 

| pages of magnificent styles of type—in such sizes and forms that 
would have dazed printers of twenty years ago; we wiil not at- 
tempt to go to the older and first masters, though that would only 
be conceding to those geniuses their just dues, but their infantile 
ideas, compared with those as presented in THE MusIcaL Cou- 
RIER, would be ridiculous. Its criticisms on all musical matters 
| are so thoroughly correct to the musical mind that they at once 
| carry conviction. 
co * ca 
‘We feel we are only doing a merited tribute to a worthy con- 
temporary that journalists should be more free in doing for their 
own and the public benefit.” 


os * * * * 


The St. Louis Critic says : 

‘The New York MusicAL Courter of July 4 is a great 
number. It contains a full report of the proceedings of the Mu- 
| sic Teachers’ National Association, with a portrait of its presi. 
| sident, E. M. Bowman, of St. Louis, together with 36 pages of 
| reading matter and advertisements. THE CouRIER is a live, pro- 


| gressive institution,” 


ORGAN NOTES. 


a 





The Dean and Chapter of York, England, have 
announced their intention to advertise for candidates for the 
| vacant London organistship in their Cathedral. An English 
| paper remarks that this is neither a wise nor necessary proceeding, 
| as the question should be reduced to the examination of the names 
| of a few men of repute, who may choose to consider the appoint- 
ment desirable. Not only is this true when applied to York 
Cathedral, but also to almost all appointments of any importance. 
| A candidate cannot show himself at his best in the hurry that 
generally attends a competition, but his ability and competency 


two or three weeks—of course, receiving suitable compensation 
for his time. This method of engaging an organist is the only 


true and efficient one. * 
es 


The question of organ or no organ in church, sup- 
posed to have been settled at the Assembly of the Free Church, 


| recently held in Edinburgh, is to be revived again, contrary to 


expectations. It has been resolved at a meeting of the minority 


| opposed to the organ in church to form a Purity of Worship De- 


fense Association, with branches throughout the country, and to 
adopt measures with a view to secure the reversal of what is de- 
scribed as the unsound decision of the General Assembly. It is 
hard to conceive of men with brains fighting against the use of 
instruments in any church ; but convictions, especially those that 
come under the name religious, are generally as strong as misun- 


| derstandable. x 


* * 


An old and celebrated organ in London, that of St. 
Luke's, City, is to be rebuilt by Mr. Willis, the eminent organ 
maker. This organ is 150 years old and was constructed by the 
best builders of the day, Abraham Jordan & Richard Bridge. The 
late Henry Smart was organist in this church. In his time it was 
repaired, but needs now not only repair but rebuilding. 


x * » 


The College of Organists meeting on July 3 at 


the Neumeyer Hall was one of special musical interest. F. J. 


| Sawyer spoke about Mozart's ‘‘ Organ Concertos” and selections 


from those hitherto overlooked works were given by the lecturer, 
upon a small organ built by A. Kirkland, of Wakefield, and sup- 
plied through Weekes & Co., expressly for this occasion, and by 
several stringed instrumentalists. 

* 
Editors Musical Courier : : 

We are just completing a large two-manual memorial 
organ for the Presbyterian Church in New Rochelle, N. Y., are 
working on the 40-stop three manual organ for the Madison 
Avenue M. E. Church, of this city, which is to be completed in 


| September next, and are also improving and putting some new 


stops in the organ in Trinity Chapel, Trinty parish, New York. 
J. H. & C. S, O’ DELL. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HOME NEWS. 


Gorman’s Criterion Opera Company are giving per- 
formances of the ‘‘ Mascot”’ at New Orleans. 

Rice’s Opera Company are giving performances of 
‘*Tolanthe”” this week at Oakland Garden, Boston. 

Robert Stoepel is composing the music for a comic 
opera, called ‘‘ All about a Bonnet,” which is to be produced next 
fall. 

John A. McCaull will go to Europe next week to 
secure one or two artists for his comic: opera company next 
season. 

——“ Giroflé-Girofla ” is being represented at the Spanish 
Fort Opera House, New Orleans, by Miss Alice Oates and her 
company. 

The Germania orchestra, of Philadelphia, will give 
four symphony concerts next season, when it will nusaber some 
sixty players. 

Theodore Thomas, with his orchestra, opened the 
third annual season of summer nights’ concerts at the Exposition 
Building, Chicago, recently. 

Miss Ella Wallace, a young and talented soprano, 
who sang with the Chicago Ideal Opera Company, is in New York 
making arrangements for next season. 

—— Miss Emma Juch, Miss Rosalba Beecher, Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Signor Brignoli and Signor Tagliapietra will be 
at Saratoga this summer for various periods of time. 

A fire-brick proscenium wall is being built at the 
An iron girder is to be placed under the 
It will take several weeks to complete 


Academy of Music. 
present proscenium arch. 
the work. 

——* Olivette '" was produced on Monday at the Boston 
Museum, with Miss Marie Jansen as O/ize//e, and William T. 
Carleton and Ed. Marble in parts for which they were espe- 
cially engaged. 

——The first Sunday evening concert of the season was 
given on last Sunday night at the Casino. The attendance, owing 
to the storm, was not large. The concerts will be continued every 
Sunday evening during the season. 

——The concert given at the New American, Richfield 
Springs, on July 14, by Louis Blumenberg, the violoncellist, was 
the most successful ever given at the Springs. He was to give a 
concert at Cooperstown, N. Y., on July 19. 

——Miss Berta Ricci will sing in three concerts at Town 
Hall, in Saratoga, in the early part of August. The company 
consists of Emma Juch, Brignoli, Tagliapietra and other artists 
of the so-called Charley Mapleson English Opera Company. 

Latest and most reliable reports say, that Mr. Gye 
will not be associated with Mr. Mapleson in the latter’s season of 
opera at the Academy of Music this year. Mr. Gye has written 
to John Lavine, his manager, stating this decision to be final. 

C. A. Warde has written two comic operas, the music 
of which is wholly selected—*‘ Our Picnic” and ‘‘ Dischord; or, 
the Dissensions of a Musical Family”—and has sold them to 
John S. Moulton, who will organize a company and produce them 
next season. 

——Charles Mapleson and James W. Morrissy are the 
projectors of an English opera company which will travel in this 
country next season. Among its members will be Miss Emma 
Juch, Mlle, Berta Ricci, Miss Rosalba Beecher, Signor Brignoli 
and Signor Tagliapietra. 

Mme. Rudersdorff's summer home where her friends 
and pupils met together so pleasantly is well remembered, and 
Miss Annie E. Plumer, who was one of those favored pupils, has 
taken a cottage at Swampscott, where she receives her own pupils 
during the heated term. 

The Campanari Concert Company has just been or- 
ganized for next season under the management of F. G. Child. 
It includes Mrs. Persis Bell Campanari, soprano; Miss Alta 
Pease, contralto; Miss Henriette Maurer, pianist ; Leandro Cam- 
panari, violinist ; Ernst Jonas, violoncellist. 

—— John Gilbert, the basso of last season's Emma Abbott 
opera company, relates that in Peoria she went out before the cur- 
tainand made a speech. She said that Peoria was her native 
place. There she had her first struggles and grew up. She was 
glad to see in the audience Mrs, Smith, who had once given her a 
pound of coffee, and Mrs. Jones, who had on more than one occa- 
sion given her sugar. She was also delighted to recognize Mrs. 
Brown, without whose gift of a barrel of flour she wouldn’t have 
known what to do once uponatime. She went on with a string 
of names, none of whom, Gilbert supposes, were those of persons 
present. 

The preparations for the opening of the twenty-third 
Sangerfest of the North American Sangerbund which took place 
on Monday were completed on Saturday last, the finishing 
touches being given to the new Music Hall, which is capable of 
holding 10,000 people. An unprecedented success for the festi- 
val is predicted. Most of the business houses are gayly decora- 
ted. A costly triumphal arch stands at the intersection of Main 
and Genesee streets, and there are several others almost as attrac- 
tive on other streets. The German colors float from flag-staffs at 
almost every available point. The feature of the festival will be 
the chorus of 2,000 voices. Among the solo singers will be 


| Madame Gabrielle Boema, Madame Maria Schelle-Gramm, Mrs. 
Wells B. Tanner, Christian Fritsch, Max Heinrich and Joseph 
Benedict. New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati will send large delega- 
tions, and the remote South and West will also be represented. 
The festival will continue for five days, and there will be evening 


and two afternoon concerts. 


Mother 


W* have already announced the death of the great 

singer, Reicher-Kindermann, the Brinhilde of the Wag- 
nerian ‘‘ Trilogy.” The Berliner- Tageblatt recently published the 
last letter that she wrote to her young and idolized son, which is 


and Artist. 


really very affecting. It reads as follows : 
Trieste, May 30, 1883. 

My Dear, My Sweet Franz—Thank papa and grandpapa for 
the telegram : thanks to itI can sleep! Hast thou been always 
good? Thy mamma is very ill and suffers very much, so that 
she cannot go farther. Always fever. Since leaving Brussels I 
have been continually sick, and yet have had to sing all the time. 
We have visited Venice, Bologne, Rome, Firenzi, Milan, Torino 
and Trieste, all in the space of five weeks. Every evening I have 
sung. Now it is finished ! 

Tell papa that he must not be angry any more with mamma. 
She suffers terribly. I should like to speak to papa! Oh, how 
much! How is grandpapa? Give him my love. And how art 
thou doing at school? Hast thou thought of anything to work 
during the summer? Write to me, my soul, my only happiness 
in this world. Write me very soon, and take a kiss from the 
spirit of thy poor, sick mamma. 


A Story about Handel. 


ORMERLY the greatest achievement of a country | 


choir was to be able to prepare a few of Handel's songs and 
choruses, for what was called the ‘‘ charity sermon,” and Handel 
himself must have heard and encouraged humble efforts of this 
kind, as the foilowing true anecdote will show: Going along a 
country road one evening, he overtook an aged rustic, with a 'cello 
under his arm, and asked him where he was going with his instru- 
‘I'm going, sir, to practise Mr. Handel's music for next 
‘* Don’t you find his music rather 


ment. 


charity sermon.”” Handel 


tough, especially when you get much among the sharps and flats ?” 
Rustic : ** Well, sir, some on it is tough enough; but we gener- 
ally stick to his easy pieces, or when we get to an out-of-the-way 
thing, with a many sharps and flats, we follow Jack the black- 
smith’s rule.” Handel: ‘*Ah, and what's that ?” Rustic, emphati- 
cally: ‘‘ Why, sir, he eaves 'em all out, and so do we.” Handel 
laughed heartily, but warmiy urged the old man for the future to 
steer clear of hard keys and frequent accidentals. 


Although the “royalty system" is one now tolerably well 
known even to those who are made the victims of its operation at 
public concerts, it is the general belief that songs are thus forced 
into notice by private contract between the publisher and a cele- 
brated vocalist, who, ‘‘ for a consideration,” sings them whenever 
and wherever an opportunity offers. The receipt of a so-termed 
‘“*new and beautiful song” by a professional lady a short time 
since, however, undeceives us on this point; for, as it comes 
from the publisher, accompanied by a printed circular promising 
a graduated scale of payment in case the recipient should be able 
these rewards are open to 


them. ‘‘The copy 


to sing it in public, we find that 
all who think it 
sent,” the 


of your voice; and in the event of your feeling disposed 


worth while to earn 


says circular, ‘‘will, no doubt, suit the compass 


by singing it at your concert 


in- 


to wide publicity 
engagements, on your sending us a programme with it 
serted thereon as ‘New Song’ (and our name and address as 


publishers, if possible), we shall have much pleasure in forward- 


give it 


ing you each time (within a period of three months from date) our 
usual fee, varying according to the class of concert and popularity 


Other inducements are also held out, such as the 


of vocalist.” 
announcement that 


company the song at London engagements,” but we have extracted 


the composer would be most happy to ac- 
enough to show what a chance is open to vocalists. We have ex- 
pressed no opinion upon the composition itself—nor indeed is any 
opinion asked for—but may mention as a singular fact, that, 
although the name of the composer of the music is printed on the 
title-page, the song is said to be adapted from the melody of a 
polka by somebody else.—Wusical Times. 


The following paragraph, written in an album by Ernst 
Perabo, is interesting as showing a musician’s feelings toward 
some of the most noted masters in the art: ‘‘In music, Bach is 
my ideal; the most adorable spirit, and one who was worthy to 
set the finest passages of the Bible to music. Beethoven is very 
great and beautiful, soul-stirring and satisfactory ; but less dis- 
tant, more affectionate, and of all the most winning and lovable, 
yet strong and honest, with infinite resources of richness, purity 
and heavenly joy, is Franz Schubert. Could I have set eyes 
upon him, comforted him, fed him, washed his feet and put my 
arms around his neck, something irresistible tells me within that 
I could have loosened the chain of misfortune for him, and loved 
him with an unspeakable devotion. 
his works too lengthy. Let them have patience, for they will 
never be called upon to exercise it again upon such a plane. As 
for most modern products, I think Emerson may be quoted when 

| he says, ‘Whenever I see a new book advertised I go to my 
, library and read an old one,’” 


There are those who think | 


FOREIGN NOTES. 
———_—___ 
The Richter concerts have this year resulted in a 
financial loss. 
....“ K6ningin Mariette,” a comic opera by Ignaz Briill, 
has been successfully played in Munich. 
attended the recent 


....Eighty-five thousand 


Triennial Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, London. 


persons 


du Roi” is the title of the Marquis 


The story is built upon Balzac’s ‘* Désespé- 


.“ L’Orfévre 
d'Ivry’s new opera. 
rance d’Amour.” 

. The conductors of the London Philharmonic concerts 
next season are to be, it is said, Sir A. Sullivan, Dr. Stainer, 


Messrs. Mount, Cowen, Barnett and C. V. Stanford. 


....The Society of Arts has awarded their silver meda] 
to A. J. 


pianoforte, which he read before the society on March 7. 


Hipkins for his interesting lecture on the history of the 


... The Alexandra Palace, at Musevel! Hill, an establish- 
ment similar to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and which has 
been in financial difficulties, is now for sale, and was offered at 
auction at a reserved bid of $1,625,000. 

. Viscountess Folkstone gives concerts with a lady or- 
chestra of some forty-seven strings, very fairly balanced. One 
took place on June 29, in aid of the funds of the St. Andrew’s 
Convalescent Home, Folkstone, England, and the People’s En- 
tertainment Society. Such efforts call for cordial encouragement. 

.A gratifying proof of successful training of the tal- 
ented students of the Royal Normal College for the Blind, Lon- 
don, is testified to in the invitation from Herr Richter to a gifted 
young pianoforte pupil to play a concerto at one of the eminent 
German conductor’s concerts. 

.... The full-score edition of Mozart's works, undertaken 
by the famous Leipsic firm of Breitkopf and Hartel seven years 
ago, has recently been completed. It consists of fifty-three vol- 
umes, comprising 523 works, one-third of which had never before 
been published. A supplementary volume will contain the unfin- 
ished compositions. 

....Mme. Patti has recovered from her cold and scored a 
great success in ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra,” at Covent Garden Theatre. 
lhe subscribers to the opera house have given Mr. Gye distinctly 
to understand that although glad to hear Mme. Patti, they will 
not tolerate Nicolini on any terms, Patti or no Patti. Lucca has 
returned from Germany 

The season just closed has been, in one way, very dis- 
appointing to lovers of music in Oxford, England. Not only 
have several hundred pounds, according to trustworthy informa- 
tion, been lost by various societies in giving concerts, but in one 
case, that of the 
heavy as to necessitate the abandonment of the enterprise. 


orchestral concerts, the losses have been so 


....The annual statistics of the Opera House in Berlin 
have just been published. From August 23, 1852, to June 13, 


1883 


3. fifty-six works by twenty-nine composers have been per- 


formed. Only two novelties augmented the standing répertoire, 


viz., ‘‘ Raimondin,” by Perfall, and ‘*‘ Gudrun,” by Klughardt— 
just as many novelties, by the way, in one year as Carl Rosa gave 
in one month. 

.... The prospectus has been issued of a new ‘“ General 
Richard Wagner Society,” which has been formed at Nuremberg 
for the purpose of securing a triennial repetition of his music- 
dramas at the Festspielhaus in Bayreuth. The annual subscrip- 
tion for members is only one dollar, and it is hoped by the com- 
mittee that all the existing old Wagner societies will join this laud- 
able enterprise. The Bayreuther Blétter (Wagner's own paper) is 
to be continued by the new society, and will in future be published 
monthly. 

.... The Italian opera at Paris, which has been defunct for 
several years, is about to be revived by some enthusiasts of the 
Italian school, who believe that the works of such modern com- 


| posers as Boito, Ponchielli and others will be sufficient to justify 


the revival of an institution which was once the most important 
item in the musical life of the French capital. It is rumored that 
Signor Faccio, of Milan, the conductor par excellence, is to wield 
the dd/on, and that the opera, ‘‘ Iago,” which Verdi is supposed to 
be busily engaged in composing, will be the first work performed. 

The twenty-ninth performance of new compositions 
took place at the Royal Academy of Music, London, Saturday 
evening, June 23. 
pianoforte duet (Algernon Ashton), were played by the composer, 


Three very charming English dances, for 


and E. H. Thorne, the second one, narrowly escaping a dis. A 
pianoforte trio in E flat (Dr. Jacob Bradford), was played by Miss 


H.C, 


Benister presented his own Romance and Tarantella, No. 2; and 


Emily Lawrence, Victor Buziau and Edmund Woolhouse. 


four melodious and poetical characteristic pieces (E. H. Thorne), 
were sympathetically performed by Miss Edith Goldsboro. Songs 
by Oliveria Prescott and C. J. Read, were sung by Arthur Jar- 


‘* The Safeguard,” a sea song (Dun- 
was redemanded and re- 


ratt and Miss Von Hennig. 
can Hume), sung by W. J. 
Through some misunderstanding the string quartet, by 


*letcher, 
peated. 
F, Adler, was not played. 

....The Liverpool Philharmonic Society has undergone 
several changes lately. The proprietors held meetings and de- 
nounced the doings of the committee, and ousted several of them, 
when the election of members to serve on the committee occurred ; 
the other members resigned, and so there is now an entirely new 
committee elected by the enraged proprietors. The cry was, 








64 
that there was too much of the foreign element in the concerts, 
and that an English conductor ought to be engaged ; and yet the 
very first thing that this new committee did was toelect Mr. Hallé 
as the new conductor. 

\ statue of Auber has been placed in the Theatre of 

The official inauguration on the roth ult. was attended by 

veral The music performed in- 
cluded a violin concerto by the author of ‘‘ Massaniello.” 


Caen 


notable French musicians. 


_.. The days of the Leeds Triennial Musical Festival are 
October 10, 11, 12 and 13. The programme includes Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Elijah” and ‘‘ Lobgesang,” Raff's symphony oratorio, 


“The End of the World,” which will then be porformed for the 
first time in England; Niels Gade's secular cantata, ‘The Cru- 
Sir G. A. Macfarren's oratorio, ‘‘ King David,” and 
Sir A. Sullivan will conduct. 


saders 
Rossini's ‘‘ Stabat Mater.” 
....A morning performance of “ Carmen” took place on 
Saturday, June 16, at Covent Garden Theatre, London, and in the 
evening Mme Adelina Patti made her svntrée for the season with 
splendid success, in our old friend, ‘‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” 
[he voice was in fine condition and the execution, as ever, unri- 
valed. The lesson scene of Act 2, the grand situation of the 
opera, was made a medium for the introduction of the florid air 


from ‘‘Ernani,” ‘‘ Ernani involami,” one of Titiens’ triumphant 
achievements, and the very poor English ditty, ‘‘ Home, sweet 
home,” quite out of place at the Italian opera, and, weighed on its 
own abstract merits, worthless, because intrinsically vapid, com- 
monplace, and indeed almost vulgar. The sentiment, ‘‘ There's no 
place like home” (not always true, by the way), of course appeals 
to the soft brains and flabby hearts of ordinary humanity. 

The following is a list of the principal works produced 
for the first time at the Crystal Palace during the past season : 
Messe des Morts; Brahms, Pianoforte Concerto 
(O. Beringer); Corder, Nocturne in B flat; 


Berlioz, Grand 
in B flat, No. 2 
Cowen, suite for strings, ‘‘In the olden time ;” Délibes, suite, 
‘* Coppelia ;” Dvorak, concert overture, ‘‘ Mein Heim ;” Gounod, 
‘The Feedemption ;” Mackenzie, intermezzo, ‘‘ Jason ;” selection, 
‘*Colomba ;” Mozart, Symphony Concertante, with solo, violin 


and viola (Joachim and Krause); selection, ‘‘ King Thamos ;” 
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Parry, Symphony in G; Prout, cantata, ‘‘ Alfred ;” Raff, Sym- 
phony in D Minor, No. 6; Schubert, MS. Symphony in E, 
No. 7, completed by J. F. Barnett ; Smetana, symphonic poem, 
‘*Vyschrad ;” Wagner, Introduction and Charfreitagszauber 
from ‘‘ Parsifal ;” Wingham, concert overture, Symphony in D, 
No. 4. 

....At his last recital at St. James’s Hall, London, Vladi- 
mir Pachmann selected Beethoven's Sonata in A, Op. 101, and 
the result was extremely unsatisfactory. The tempo rudato is not 
required in Beethoven’s music, and the masculine breadth of style 
which really is needed was not forthcoming. In its place there 
were exhibited exaggerated muances and a dreamy sentimentality 
of style ill befitting the Bonn master’s utterances. M. de Pach- 
mann made ample amends for whatever shortcomings were appa- 
rent in this instance by his exquisite interpretation of a selection 
of Chopin’s compositions, including five of the Etudes, which 
were given to absolute perfection. Complete success was also 
won in a clever air with variations by Rubinstein, played for the 
first time in England, and the recital generally went to prove that 
the Austro-Russian pianist is more at home on romantic than 
on classical ground, a fact which is by no means to his discredit, 
since it is scarcely given to any performer to excel in every de- 
partment of his art. 





Reading Henry Vizetelly’s “ Berlin Under the New Em- 
pire” the other day, we were struck with his description of one of 
the conservatories at Berlin, as described to the writer by a young 
Englishman, who had enrolled his name asa pupil, and who 
states that he was admitted without any preliminary examination, 
except the merely farcical one of being asked to play any tune he 
liked on the piano, upon doing which he was told that at the end 
of two years he would be a first-class musician. While the pupils 
play, the master sits ina chair beside them—asleep! In fact, 
soporous professors are the rule; for a gentleman, who is one of 
the lights of Stern’s Conservatorium, and indeed of the musical 
world of the Prussian capital, slept regularly throughout the les- 
sons during the time the writer attended the institute—a period of 
six months. Certainly the learned professor must have considered 
his ‘* bread and water sure.” —A/usical Opinion, 
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Review of New Music. 
Edwin A. Summers, New York City. 
Week Dan? WRB. onside evnss | EES. IS eas J. H. Rogers. 


Not much can be said of this waltz, for it has but little to rec- 
ommend it to theattention of amateurs. The subjects are neither 
new nor very pretty, while their presentation is not altogether 
satisfactory. A peculiar instance of wrong notation appears on 
page 3, bar 4, line 4. 

Spear & Dehnhoff, New York City. 

Ten Selected Studies from Czerny’s Etudes de la Vélocité, transposed and ar- 
ranged with valuable annotations, fingering, &c., for the use of teachers 
and advanced students. By Hubert de Blanck. 

The above book is a new and corrected edition of what should 
be a very valuable book of studies for all who wish to overcome 
the peculiar difficulties that are so frequently encountered ir. modern 
composition. Mr. De Blanck has prepared each study with great 
care, and has evidently brought to bear upon his self-appointed 
task much labor and deep thought. We recommend the book to 
the attention of all interested in piano playing, and their name is 
legion. 


C. J. Whitney, Detroit, Mich. 

Grand restival March.............. nes realy otk aus cnnslen Carl Majer. 

A piece of a common mold, but effective. The ideas are of the 

usual stereotyped pattern, and are not even presented in a novel 

manner. It is a composition that young ladies may drum at and 
learn with a fair amount of practice. 








Adrien Boieldieu, the French composer, is dead, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. He was born in Paris, November 3, 
1815, and was the son of the celebrated composer, Francois 
Adrien Boieldieu, who died in 1834. His first opera was com- 
posed in 1838, and is called ‘‘ Marguerite,” and among his other 
prominent works are ‘‘ The Opera at Court,” composed in 1840, 
with M. Grisar as colaborer, ‘‘ The Babe’s Nosegay” (1847), 
“The Invisible Girl” (1853), ‘‘ The King’s Visit” (1875), a 
comic opera in two acts, and a mass sung at Rouen, June 15, 
1875, on the occasion of the centennial celebration of his father's 
birthday. M. Boieldieu was decorated with the Legion of Honor 
in 1853, and enjoyed a pension of 1,200 francs granted him by 
the government. 








Professional Cards. 


This department has been established to give 
mem pers of the musical profession an opportunity of 
keeping their names and addresses before the public, 
Cards under this heading will be inserted for $10 per 
year each. chestration. 
correspondence, 

. [Ov DD 

F. L. BECKER, 

Piano Tuning S. B. Mills, 
Pecher, Edward Schuberth. 


A rtistic References: 


Richard Arnold, W. F 
Address: 213 E. 57th Street, New York. 

W. NICHOLL 

Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre 

paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 

accurately read for composers and publishers. Les 

sons in harmony given by mail. | 
Address office of the Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th 

Street, New York 


H 


Tenor. 


MISS ELLA WALLACE, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Open for engagements 


for Comic Opera, Concerts, &« Address communi- 





MAX TREUMANN, 

Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. Vocal and 
Piano Teacher. 164 East 7oth st.. N. Y. City. 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 

Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or 
Lessons in Musical Theory given by 


Address, care Hershey Music Hall, (chicago, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. 
East 14th Street, New 
FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of Wm. A. Pond & Co., 25 Union Square. 
DE ZIELINSKI, 


Pianist. Vocal Teacher of Italian School, 


MME, CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Uratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 


C. F. DANIELS, 
Composer, Pianist and Organist. 
and MSS. revised for publication. Ad 


UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and 
New York City. 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 





and Musicale engagements. 
forte playing. Address 


C. A. CAPPA, 


Address Musica, Courier, 25 
York. 


furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra an 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Exc 
and all other occasions. Address: 





HERMANN O.C. KORT 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 A 
No. 691 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich, | Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. 
OTTO HACKH, 


Address Professor of Pianoforte 





Piano Virtuoso. Open for Concert, 
Instruction given to 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 


25 Union Square, New York. 


vatory of Music, 46 W. Twenty-third Street; or, 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
; Steinway Hail. 
VOGT CONSERVATORY oF MUSIC, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York City. 
MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, 
Soprano. Address Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


MISS BERTA RICCI, 
Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano. Open for engageS 


ments, Concert and Opera. Address communication- 
to Cart StrakoscH, Everett House, New York. 


Pupils received 
dressat GRAND 
Fourth Avenue, 


Chamber Music 


Steinway Hall. 





MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Season of 1884-85 in Europe. Address Geo. W. 
Corsy, 23 East 14th Street; or residence, 137 West 
agth Street, New York 


d Military Bands 
ursions, Parades 


HEUER, 


tlantic Avenue 


JULIUS BEREGHY, 
Basso. Open for engagements for Concerts, 


Opera and Oratorios. Open for Church engagements 
during summer. Address Musica Courier. 





$5 to $20 uer,day at home. Samples worth $5 free 


; Grand Conser- Address Stinson & Co., Portland Maine 













































cat to CARL STRAKOSCH, Everett House, | ing and Finishing for the Stage, Augustus Baus & Co.’s Piano Rooms, 26 W. Twenty- $7 A WEEK. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
New York No. 208 Second ave., near r3th st., N. Y. City. | third Street, New York. outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine 
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The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 9p s4t4+4 440140484048 
an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisrer and Printer, No. 74 Duane St., New York, U.S.A. 
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nm MARTIN GUITARS: 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. 


Madame De GONI | 
Mr. 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
uae» NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. << 





| Mr. S. De La 


| 
Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON, | 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the Unitea States, but 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


COVA, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE 


—$—$——___—_ 


They 


| Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS 


etc., etc., etc. 





“BRIGGS” 


PIANOS. 


HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 

in the most thorough manner, and are 

offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 

really good instrument. All our Pianos are 
fully warranted for five years. 


c.c.BRICCS & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 


1125 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. 
Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
46 West Twenty-Vhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
al music asa science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 
Send for Annual Report. 





terms. 


JH. & 6. 8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

407 & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


FoscRor Tl, ME., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRST-CLASS 


ORGANS 


— AND— 


ORGAN CASES, 


For the Trade only. 
Correspondence 
solicited. 

Low prices and 
liberal terms to 
responsible 

em houses. 

Our Cases are 
all finished, 
pedals hung, &c., 

_ ready to receive 
= the action. 
m= €8™"Send for 
p= Catalogue and 
prices. 





Established 
1866. 








HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 


t” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
te Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
2” Send for Catalogue. 








Piano in America. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 


Tuned and Regulated, 
THE 


ORGAN CO. 


ae 
FACTORY, 
Mass., 





Worcester 





HOWARD SCHURERTH & UO, cvcon square, 


Music Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


NEW YORK 





All the Latest Publications. 


Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc., etc. 


Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER 
Leipsic; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS,London; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart ; 
Catalogues sent free upon application. 


BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 





> ESTABLISHE! D 1851. -- 


VOSE & SONS. 


Manufacturers of GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Office and Warerooms, 535 Washington St., 


Boston. 





MUNROE ORCAN REED CoO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


MUNROE PATENT ORGAN REED, 


And Dealers in all kinds of Organ Material, 


No. 25 UNION STREET. 


WORCESTER. MASS. 





PORTRAITS, 


ee No. 949 Broadway. 





GCHORGEH BOTHTEHR, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 





CRANE & 


CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





GEORGE P. BENT, 


WE Chea 


CHICAGO: 
81 and 83 Jackson Street. 
EANSAS CITT: 
1304 St, Louis Avenue. 


dete. Gh BN EDD ER 


PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGZEIT. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HONER, Sil, 513 & 515 W. 42d St., HY. 


bal 








Send for Catalogue and Prices, 
CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 W. 36th St., N.Y, 





B. F. BAKER 
Upright Piano. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BILLINGS PIANOS 


snmeeineeans op ee 
BILLINGS & RICHMOND, 
Factory, - 124 & 126 West 25th Street. 
Warerooms, - - 21 East 14th Street. 
NEW YORK. 
c™ 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


McPHAIL 


First-Class Upright 
and Square 


®PIANOS, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 


KINDLING WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. Y¥. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 
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The ‘‘ Musical Courier” is the Only Weekly 
Musical Paper Published in the United States. 
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E wonder whether manufacturers would vote for a tax 
W on pianos and organs, if such a tax were proposed 
by some members of Congress. Truly, it would be of some 
benefit to tax execrable players, but how could this be done 
without in a measure injuring the rapid and large sale of 
keyed instruments? We ask the trade to think of this as a 
kind of conundrum that will furnish them some amusement 


during the summer, 

UR musical instrument manufacturers might well imitate 
() cigarette makers in the naming of their brands. Would 
it not be a bright idea to have instruments designated by titles 
For instance, there might be placed 
“Pinafore” pianos, “ Fatinitza”’ 
“Olivette”’ cornets, “ Pirates of Pen- 
zance”’ flutes, and “ Billee Taylor” All these 
names, so familiar to the music-loving public, would not 


of successful operas ? 
upon the market organs, 
“ Boccaccio’ violins, 


clarinets. 


alter the regular character of the instruments, nor even their 
and style; but would not a striking and popular 
We should then hear 
acquaintances addressing each other in this manner: “I 
have just purchased a pinafore ‘ Clariona;’ it is a real beauty 
and “My Haines ‘ Oli- 
vette ' upright piano is a perfect gem; it was recently pre- 
sented to me and sings like a human being when played 
upon,” or “ My new ‘Boccaccio’ reed organ that | 
Hamlin is a delightful in- 
strument ; you must come and hear it." These artistic ap- 
pellations are more popular in tone than our classical friends 
might approve of, but popularity is another name for money- 


qualit) 
name help materially to sell them ? 


plays such sweet tunes,” or 


have just bought from Mason & 


larity, and hence the choice. 
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6€¥T is remarkable how much news and information 

] you produce weekly in your paper, despite the fact that 
this is the dull season,” said a gentlemen in the trade to me the 
other day. ‘‘In a trade as large and active as this,” ] replied 
** there is always news and information current and if one has the 
energy and knowledge to collect it, he can make a readable trade 


department in his paper every week.” And I wish to remark that 





although trade is not brisk it is by no means as dull as it could be 
at present. There are some firms that are really busy shipping 
and filling orders, and a few, with prudence, are making pianos 
ahead for the fall trade. Thus, although trade is not brisk or 
active, it is not all ** broken up.” 


**e**e * 


When 


this firm moved from the old stand on Broadway to their more 


There is, for instance, Horace Waters & Co. 


pretentious establishment on Fifth avenue, there was considerable 
speculation among the trade as to how it would affect their busi- 
ness. Some said ‘‘it was a good move,” others said ‘‘it was a 
great mistake,” but the firm seem to fee) satisfied and say they are 
doing well. There is certainly an air of activity about the store 
that is quite refreshing for these times when trade generally is not 
act.ve. sean e 

This firm has a large trade in square pianos, of | 
which they manufacture four styles. This trade, they say, has | 
not dropped off any, as it, has with many makers, but, on the | 
contrary, has shown an increased demand during the last year. | 
Their new scale large upright, which has recently been put on | 
ve market, is meeting with great favor from the trade. Their | 
factory is running to the limit of its capacity. | 


| 
* ee * 


] wil) 
When J. Burns Brown went 
with William A, Pond & Co, it was a lucky thing for the Ponds. 
Since he has been with them he has doubled the business every | 
month over that of the same month the previous year. 


What I have just said are facts, solid facts, 


quote another successful change 


He is | 
doing a tremendous renting business, the income of which is a 
source of wealth in itself, while it is at the same time constantly | 


growing, There may be a change made this fall in the piano | 
| 


department of the house which will enable Brown to do a very 


large trade. *eeaw } 


He 
has been engaged for some time to the lady who will be known 
as Mrs. Behning in the future. 


Henry Behning, Jr., will be married to-day. 


Heis an active, steady worker in | 
the business, having taken a deep and thorough interest in it. It 


—e 


—— 








can be safely left to him and his discretion. He is one of the 
young members of the trade who are considered thoroughly trust- 
worthy, and who can already control large interests without 


jeopardizing them. see8¢ 


There are others besides him. There is Mr. 
Charles Decker, of Decker Brothers, although a very young man, 
he controls to a great extent the Union square house. This is in 
itself an arduous task. The son of Myron Decker, of Decker & 
Son, is another instance. He is a thorough piano builder and can 
safely be intrusted with the business. 

* e+e 

Many sons of members of the trade are already 
active in it. A-son of one of the Strauch’s is learning action 
manufacturing. A son of C. D. Pease is at work in the factory. 
As soon as he gets a little older, the son of Augustus Baus will be 
found studying the mysteries of the piano business. George W. 
Peek is now virtually at the head of the business, and I understand 
that young Christie is an expert in piano building. 

* ee * 

Edward Behr, the junior member of Behr Brothers 
& Co., is a splendid specimen of a trustworthy and competent 
business man ; and so there are not a few young men, now grow- 
ing up in the trade, who will have charge of its future destinies, 
who already give evidence that it will be in safe hands. 

eee * 

I contend that the piano and organ trade is in its 
infancy, that more musical instruments will be manufactured in 
this country during the next five years than have been manufac- 
tured during the last ten. At the Music Teachers’ National 
Convention held a few weeks ago, several of the teachers were 
telling me their estimates of the number of persons engaged direct- 
ly in the profession. ‘‘ There are more than 100,000 music 
teachers in this country,” said a Western teacher, and he was 


correct, xx * * 


I take it that there are about 150,000, and their 
number is rapidly increasing. This is only one basis for a calcu- 
lation of the number of persons engaged in giving piano, organ 
and singing lessons. We can easily understand that there must 
be many pupils, and these pupils all use instruments to play upon. 

eee * 

But I have something more definite to prove that 
the business is prospectively much greater than it has been in the 
According to an estimate made after a searching examina- 
tion, there are not 1,000,000 pianos in use in this country ; there 
are only about 800,000 pianos in use. 

eee * 


past. 


Many of these were imported forty to eighty years 
ago, before any number of pianos were made here. From 1840 to 
1860, the industry began to assume large dimensions ; but the 
bulk of American pianos were made since 1855—say during the 
past thirty years. The production last year was greater than for 
any preceding year; in fact, more than twelve times as many 
pianos were made than in any one year thirty or so years ago. 


* kk * 


Now let us see. Many of the 800,000 pianos in use 
now are very old, and are being replaced constantly by new ones. 


The exchange of old for new pianos is a daily occurrence with 


| large houses all over the country, and makes a large item. But 


the chief business is done in sales to families who are about to 
have children taught, or pianos sold to young people just married, 
or going to housekeeping. 
* ee * 
There are about 52,000,000 people in this country. 
It is difficult to get at the number of families ; but, say, there are 
only 2,500,000 that are or will be able to buy pianos, including 


| among these 2,500,000 also the many single men and women who 


will purchase pianos. A part of this number is only supplied 
This is enough to keep business booming. It will keep 
the manufacturers busy to supply the annual number of purchas- 
ers who are comprised in this class, not taking into consideration 


now. 


| the rapid increase of the population, which alone creates a large 
| part of the piano purchasers every year. 


xe ee 


I have not said a word about the export of pianos, 
but this branch of the business has been gradually increasing, and 
many instruments made here are annually exported and this ex- 
port will continue to expand. 

eK 

From all this we can gather, as I said before, that 

the piano business is in its infancy. The younger members of the 


\ trade will come into handsome business properties, and if they 


manage with discretion their future is assured. 
* xe * 
The organ business has altogether different features, 


to which I will devote attention in another number of the MusicaL 
CourigEr, 





Mr. Sohmer’s Trip. 

Mr. Sohmer, of Sohmer & Co., left New York on 
June 12, and was gone about one month. He was delighted with 
his trip and desires hereby to express his thanks to every one he 
met for the courtesies shown him on all occasions. At Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn., he found Sohmer grands used at the leading 
hotels, and, in fact, wherever he stayed the name of ‘‘ Sohmer” 
was well known. 

From the old agents large orders were received, and new agents 
were appointed in many places. Altogether it was a trip which 
will redound to the benefit of the house, which will find its sales 
largely increasing henceforth. 

All of Sohmer’s agents make the ‘‘ Sohmer,” the leading piano, 
and expect a largely increased sale for the coming season. 

The following cities were visited by Mr. Sohmer : 

Albany, 
Syracuse, 
Rochester, 
Buffalo, 
Niagara, 

Erie, 

Toledo, 
Detroit, 

Grand Rapids, 


Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
La Crosse, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Oskaloosa, 
Keokuk, 

St. Louis, 
Hannibal, 


Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, 
Bellefonte, 
Williamsport, 
Pittston, 
Bethlehem. 


Beatty in Mich. and Mass. 


Organs made like Beatty’s sooner or later condemn 
themselves—generally sooner. They tumble to pieces and a great 
many people will in time discover that most of the stops are dum- 
mies. 

The following from the Williamston Enterprise, published in 
Williamston, Ingham County, Mich., proves the correctness of 
our assertion : 

“It is always within the province of an editor to advise, where 
the same is in the interest of his patrons. The life of a paper 
financially consists in its advertisements and oftentimes the most 
stupendous humbugs, such as patent medicines, &c., will pay 
best. It therefore requires moral courage to expose and denounce 
the same. The country is heavily flooded with advertisements 
and circulars of Daniel F. Beatty, in which he offers at fabulous 
low figures, organs, with twenty-eight stops, representing the 
same as superior to all others, &c. Now as I am one of his 
trophies, having purchased one of him some time ago, I think it 
my duty to tell the readers of the Enferprise about it. Within 
ninety days of its purchase, it cracked from top to bottom and 
several of the ornaments fell off, showing that the material was 
unseasoned, a number of the stops were mere dummies and only 
intended to deceive. I disposed of it at a sacrifice aad purchased 
one of a home dealer, one that has proved to be exactly as repre- 
sented. Moral: Buy of a local dealer, who is known and re- 
sponsible, and the warrant on your instrument will mean what it 
reads.” 

But the Boston Commercial Bulletin gives Daniel a more flatter- 
ing notice. Here it is: 

** One of the evidences of spring is the receipt of envelopes full 
of waste paper from an old ass who makes organs somewhere 
down in New fersey, and who two or three times a year makes an 
‘‘ offer” to newspapers, that if they will send him $50 in cash and 
a due bill for 25 in advertising, he will send them one of his 
peace-destroying instruments. This same old beat has contrib- 
uted liberally to the columns of our waste basket in days gone by ; 
in fact, our old paper fiend has become a bloated monopoly from 
the proceeds of this twenty-seven-stop-double-bank-eighteen-oc- 
tave-death-dealing machine.” 





Explanations Wanted. 


Will Distin and Pepper explain to bandmen why 
they have Levy’s portrait hanging up in their salesroom placarded 
as using exclusively the American Distin cornet made in Phila- 
delphia, when he has not used a cornet bearing the name of Dis- 
tin for nearly fifteen years ? 

Will Pepper and Distin explain why they advertise that Levy, 
Arbuckle and Bent use their cornets, when it is well known to 
New York musicians that it is not true? 

Will Distin and Pep»er explain to bandmen that they can pur- 
chase the same instrur.ents in New York at a much less price than 
the same instruments can be bought with the stamp, ‘‘ Genuine— 
Henry Distin, made for J. W. Pepper, Phila. and N. Y. City?” 

Will Distin and Pepper explain to bandmen that they are sorry 
for having deceived them by their peculiar manner of business ? 

Will Distin and Pepper explain that 7rumpet Notes has pub- 
lished nothing but the truth concerning them, and that they dare 
not attempt to prosecute its editor for so doing ? 

Will Pepper explain why he makes so much ado about the orig- 
inal Distin being connected with him in business? Does anyone 
dispute it ? and is it any great credit to his firm ?— 7rumpet Notes, 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” SUM) Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- <f' Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
edged by the highest musical authori- . , hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as : » aan. iw | Superior to all others in tone, dura~ 
steadily increasing as their merits are < Bi ee oS a? bility and finish. Have the indorse- 


becoming more extensively known. Be ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & je ee Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NE VV ENGLAND 


















































See” o Al " rer \Cabinet Organs. 
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new by enterprise and sk 





"ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS tad IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS ! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study thei 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


fe ai a GUILD P| ANOS Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


r Nearly 17,000 now in use. 
GOLD Ano SILVER dt ai egy lian SS ‘ $ 


MEDAL 
5000 The Best Medium-Priced Instrument ever 
offered to the Trade and Public. Pay 


| WRITE FOR PRICES TO S$ 
GUILD, CHURCH . 00, Organists of high repute y 


Ws. a 682 Washington Street, unqualifiedly endorse the 
(ail BOSTON, MASS. “Symphony” as the most 


w F I m i um 
ily via = 8 rwsctet toned Piano 1 ever bead “elebrated co plete instr ent over 
“Harvie Enghoe. coustructed, and an achiev- 
“om onc tamous for great nicety and durability of work- 


+ @ manship aud fine tone qualities."’—Yournad. ment totally surprising and 
a8 “We recommend as Legg. in every Lae ct reliable 


and satisfactory.”.—Odiver Ditson & Co. unexpected. 
Wonderful Power, 
Beautiful Effects 


PLANO COVER MAKERS Seventy-five other ae 
Cautioned Not to Infringe. D E CK KE R a aga eB New 
er oy Catalogue. A postal card 
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Scarf with front, patented January 9, 1883. 











The onlyCover 

gran Yoret) BROTHERS’ will get it. 

which is an or- 

tection. for the MATCHLESS WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO, 


instrument. 


2/PIANOS| @ “"“"e 
i& PIANO COVERS Ss d, 


Felt, Plush, Clot 33 Union Square, N, Y, ST & 


made to order. 


(4 For designs and price-lists apply to & by, 


Tr. =. HRAE MEF, 
103 East 14th St., New York City. 
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A. HAMMACHER. WM. SCHLEMMER. C. F, GOEPEL, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO,, °° BOWERY, NEW YORE, | 
i tte sour arin LANO-FORTE HAROWARE, 


¢ 

¢ 

} 

} 

c= Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. { 
-€ 
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PI ' | H| j { Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by any other Manu- 








facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 
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Trade Notes. 


A new catalogue has been opened by the Clough & Warren 
Organ Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The State of the Steinway piano has been given 
to Thomas Goggan & Brother, Galveston, Tex. 

One of Ole Bull’s violins was recently sold at Puttick & Simp- 
Ihe name of the violin is not given. 


agency 


son's, London, for $2,500, 
Mr. Weyman, superintendent of the Ithaca Organ and Piano 
Company 's factory, left for a vacation in Europe last Wednesday. 
Che ‘‘ Philadelphia Piano Manufacturing Company,” is the 

new firm-name recently adopted by Conrad Meyer & Sons, Phila- 
de Iphia. 
We 
Henry F. Miller, Jr., 
again in a few weeks. 
—Qn Monday morning M. Gally received a draft of $2,003 
the payment being made in 


from the home ofhce of the firm, that Mr. 
is rapidly improving, and will be himself 


understand 


70-100 from one firm for clarionas ; 
advance, We saw the draft. 

Woodward & Boston, have been dissolved and are 
succeeded by a new partnership between John P. Brown and Ar- 


Brown, 


thur P. Woodward under the former title. 

—Mr. William Schaeffer's Western trip was a success. He 
has returned with orders from new houses, while his regular 
trade continues to patronize him more extensively than ever. 

—While Mr. Hawkins, the manager of the London branch 
house of the Smith American Organ Company, is visiting America, 
Mr. John N, Merrill, recently of the Atlanta branch, will conduct 
Leadon branch. 

Mr 
Oakland, Cal., was in the city during the past week and told us 


that business has been very fair with excellent prospect for a good 


the 
Adolph Bruenn, the Sohmer agent in San Francisco and 


season on the coast. 

-The musical publishing department of Brentano’s has been 
purchased by A. Cortado & Co,, No, 23 East “Fourteenth street. 
The new publications will be sold at both stands, where a general 
sheet-music business is now transacted, 


—William Rohlfing & Co., of Milwaukee. have just taken the | 


agency of the ‘* Packard” manutactured by the Fort 
Wayne Organ Company. The company writes to us: ‘* Collec- 
tions are remarkably good, very few asking extensions.” 

—Mr. Daniell, of the Musical People, has no longer charge of 
Brainard & Sons’ interest in New York. Mr. George W. Furniss, 
who represents the Cleveland house, is in town, disposing of the 
stock on hand. This territory will in the future be controlled by 
the Cleveland house 

—Kranich & Bach's factory and warerooms are undergoing 
complete renovation in the way of painting and decorating. The 
buildings have already been painted on the outside, while the 


organ, 


warerooms, when finished, will be among the handsomest in the 
country. ‘Two new boilers, double the capacity of the old ones, 
have just been placed in position. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Company have now in 
4 








press—to be issued about August I—a new organ catalogue, an- 
nouncing many new styles of their organs. This will be the 
most complete and attractive catalogue ever issued by Messrs. 
Mason & Hamlin and embraces several entirely new styles of 
their world-famous organs which cannot fail to be warmly wel- 
comed by the trade. 

CAUTION.—Attempts have been made within the last few days 
to negotiate a forged promissory note of $5,000, purporting to 
have been signed by Steinway & Sons, public notice is hereby 
given that no promissory notes or acceptances made by Steinway 


& Sons are now, nor have been for years, in existence. 
STEINWAY & Sons, Steinway Hall, New York. 








Amsterdam Exposition. 


We have received the following information with 
regard to the Exposition now being held in Amsterdam : 

The Belgian and foreign sections entirely completed, have al- 
ready commenced the recitals on their pianos. M. Ginter, the 
well known manufacturer of Brussels, was the first to open fire. 
He has specially engaged Mme. Louise Brocq, of Paris, who 
formerly exhibited his instruments in Paris in 1878, and at Syd- 
He exhibits six pianos—one a small grand, the 
The last instrument is fine, and hasa 


ney in 1879. 
other a full concert grand. 
soft yet brilliant tone. It has been admired by connoisseurs. 

The public gave a brilliant reception to Mme. Brocq, whose 
exquisite playing gave great satisfaction. She performed works 
by the Belgian composers D. E. Beriot, Dupont, De Wulf, 
D’Haevens and Creto, 

In the French section, Pleyel-Wolff & Co. were the makers 
who had their instruments first played upon. Mme. Brocq was 
requested to play upon a special concert grand piano, which I 
must own helps to sustain the great reputation this house has ob- 
tained in the past. 

The German section has not yet been placed in that finished 
state that itsinstruments might be heard by the public. But 
there are more than one hundred and twenty pianos exhibited by 
different manufacturers, which, 
creditable show. 

In the Belgium section, M. Oor, of Brussels, exhibits seven in- 
struments, one a small grand. His pianos have not yet been 
played upon, although I tried them and liked them very much. 
They have many excellent qualities. 

MM. Vanhyffte and Boon, of Gand; MM. Renson, of Liége ; 
Vits, of Anvers; and Chaes-Cassard, of Grammont, also make 
excellent displays of pianos. 

The Berden house, for some reason, does not make any exhibit, 
although it enjoys a fine reputation throughout the country. 

There will be many performances during the Exposition. 

The exhibition made by Mr. Mahillon attracts the attention of 
everybody. This house has scarcely ever placed before the public 
so complete and interesting a display. 

M. Mongernot, manufacturer of small musical instruments, and 
connected with the Brussels Conservatory, makes a splendid dis- 
play of violins. 


of course, will make a very 
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In short, the Exposition bids fair to be a great success, and 
when everything is in exact order will be worthy of a visit from 
foreigners and Americans traveling in Europe. I may write again 
later on, the various performances and things of interest that may 
continue to regularly transpire, as I know your readers will like to 
hear all about it from RouGuine IT, 





TO THE TRADE. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 
E have secured the agency for America of the 


‘* International Directory of the Music Trade,” published 
This book is of great 
value to the trade, as it contains a complete list of all the manu- 


facturers and dealers in all branches of the music trades in the fol- 


in Leipsic, Germany, by Paul de Wit. 


lowing foreign countries: Germany, Austro-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Roumania, Turkey, Russia, 
Great Britain, Holland, 


Spain, Portugal, Greece, West Indies, Central and South America, 


Italy, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, 


Australia, Africa and Asia. It also contains other valuable mat- 
ter, as, for instance, the technical terms in English, French and 
German, used in the construction and application of all kinds of 
musical instruments, Price $5. Orders now received. The 


book will be distributed to purchasers as soon as received from 
Europe. Address, 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors MusicaL CouRIER, 


Sole American agents. 25 East Fourteenth street, New York. 








Exports and Imports—Port of New York, 
Week Ending July 3, 1883. 


EXPORTS. 
sound boards......... 


piano felt 
piano materials 
Brazil.... 
Glasgow 
Dutch West Indies 
Amsterdam 
Copenhagen 


Mexico 


IMPORTS. 


Musical instruments, &c....64 pkgs 











sheet sold with other instruments. 


RETAIL PRICE 


THE REED-PIPE 
CLA RIONA. 


S AN AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, possessing REMARKABLE qualities. 


It is guaranteed to have at least four times the power and volume of tone of any 


Only $8. 


other small automatic instrument, and has the carrying quality of a large pipe organ; not 
a mere toy, but A GENUINE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, quite unlike anything heretofore 
put on the market; infinitely better in quality, and at A REASONABLE PRICE. All the 
music is in rolls, on NEAT SPOOLS, as cheap as the ordinary loose and inconvenient 


For Wholesale Price List address 


M. GALS. 


25 East 14th St., New York. 




















MERSON PIANO CO. 


“THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOoD.” 
WHAT WE RECOMMEND WILL RECOMMEND ITSELF. 


WAREROOM, 159 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Send for Prices of the P AC K A RD O RG AN Manufactared by the 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CoO. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 














ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 184. —- 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and ye mg 1875. and td Uprigme have my y poname metallic 
A on frame, cast in o Ma 878, which has 
caused them to be pr ondund od ore prom ne ses pT 





THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








CARPENTER 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


yf MASIMUM QUALITY. MINIMUM PRICE 





THE BEST ORGAN 


— FOR THR — 


DEALER. 


ORGANS 








CABLE & ahiaees 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 552 to 554 W. 38th Street, New York. 


G™ Sreciat Casn Prices, 


QUINBY BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 
(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 





and 


Price Lists. 


articulars send 


for "Sicoder 


For 


No. 62 Sudbury Streit, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING. MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Pactory in the World. 


METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Orgar 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Square and Upright Pianos, 


456 West 37th Street, New York. 








BOSTON 
Musical Instrament Manufactory. 


am sive 
{15 | || =) 


aaa 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


-Dhmmors) 


63 Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 


DIPPEL & SCHMIDT, 


— Manufacturers of — 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGET 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


Nos. 232 to 238 E. FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK. 








STRAUCH BROS. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Mpright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 





L. C. HARRISON, |§ 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Pipe Organs 


260 & 262 WEST 28th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


662. . Terms and $5 outfit 
fre a4 Has riaiCo. Peat seen, 


Near Eighth Avenue, 





BEHNING **45°, 


CRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
Warerooms, No. 15 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


PEEK SQUARE UPRGHT PUNOS 


Highest Grade of Excellence, Lowest Possible Prices, 











Dealers will find it to their interest to get our prices and fully Illustrated Catalogu 
PEEK & SON, 124 West 35th Street, New York. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS pe Ay THE GLOBE. 


Are w 


ITHACA ORGANS Gif rrnuch oncan sno ano Gt 


a triumphantly into brilliant —_—— ncy over oa por *3- 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


ANO G0./PATENT DUPLEX PIANOS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 


ly Piano in the world that can 


The on 


boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 


thro igh their nightingale sweetness and unexampled durability, ally 
growing better with use, therefore pleentanar for ten years, Office and Petey. ITHACA, 
J. HAYNES, General Traveling Agent. system to resist strain and climatic effects 


New York City Warerooms, ye 


No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. A. BAUS, Manager, 


, therefore warranted for twenty 


~>SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.— 
ars, and rendering a grandeur an 


the Duplex rapidly to the front. 


d originality of tone which must bring 





Novelty in styles-a great feature. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., 


es andard of Excellence. Lowest Possible Prices. Correspondence solicited. Agents wanted everywhere. 
accion yEST TWENTY-TI | Manufacturers of PIANOFORTES. 


WAREROOMS: 26 WEST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 
ame se) 
STURERS OF 


EE. G. HARRINGTON i CO. 
Square’ Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453, 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


BAY STATE ORGAN waar ai itu: tm 


po Nor pall. To connesrono wiTH & PB HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 






































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


TEN, MAMA RMILER 
PIANOS. | t= 








THE WORLD-RENOWNED 




















Sremnway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal enemies in their own factories. 


Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 


the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


te 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, ee ee resp a 


CARLYLE PETERSILEA, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, GUSTAVE SATTER, 
FRANK GILDER, CHARLES KUNKEL, CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
S. LIEBLING, HENRIETTA MAURER, EDWARD B. PERRY. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 












EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. _— HAMBURG, GERMANY, 2 2 ff — 
2 SSS WW AREROOMS: == 






Finishing Factory, Fourth peek 52d—53d 1 werect, New York City. 


Piano ease “Fong Island Oity, opposite 120th Stee, New Yancy, (NO. GEL WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


BEAR BROS.& CO 


wp “esntooet" Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos |°" "sss" f- 


C. AURTZMANN ===S2"=—°2"~ PIANUTORIES 


First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


14) Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
1) World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
y 1873. 1873. 












































Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and a quality of tone, pliable action and solid a novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three le 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & I 1th Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


HALLET & DAVIS COS PIANOS, 2° = 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C., 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. FACTORY Boston, Mass. 














STULTZ & BAUER*~=~<Upright ana Square Pianos, 


Factory and Warerooms, 701, 703, 705 & 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK, } StneiSvisens t 











WOODWARD & BROW | gy HAVE NO SUPERIOR” 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, MoCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street- Albany, N. Y 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & GO. 





The Trade Invited to Test 


paeny and Price. 
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CHASE PIANO C0., 


Manufactory and Warerooms, 


SONVId |: 


ASV 








e RICHMOND, INDIANA, = 
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